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EDITORIAL. 


Our nineteenth volume opens with this page in circum- 
stances as unsettled and uncertain as any in the history of this 
or any other journal. In defiance of prophecy the European 
conflict drags its colossal slow length wearily along, bearing 
with it the hopes and fears of the whole human race. It is 
not to be wondered at that the aims for which we strive have 
not made great strides in the year that has just closed. 
Important as we recognize literature and its distribution to be, 
the pressing material needs of the people often cause them to 
lose sight of the invincible fact that the freedom of the human 
spirit, its intellectual and humane expansion, are, after all is 
said, the ultimate aims of the war. It will not be of abiding 
service to the British race if in conquering the Germans we 
sacrifice beyond redemption all those sources of sweetness and 
light which have been the outcome of centuries of British 
endeavour. We do not fear that such sacrifice will be demanded 
of us, but the logic of material facts demonstrates that all who 
care for schools, libraries, museums, art galleries, music, and 
all other agencies for the moral and spiritual uplifting of 
men, must be on their guard against the well-meaning but 
ignorant encroachments of those who would rather “ save 
money ”’ by abolishing them, than, for example, by foregoing 
their own individual luxuries. 

* 

If our readers have followed the carefully-made analyses 
of library reports in our pages, they will have noticed that 
during the year issues have remained almost normal. This is 
a really remarkable fact, and, if public demand is justifica- 
tion, the full justification of the libraries ; because, while the 
issues have varied little, the number of readers has almost 
everywhere decreased owing to the absorption of men into the 
Army. It is obvious, therefore, that those who remain are 
quickened in their interest in books, and find information, 
Vol. XIX. No. 217. New Series 121. July, 1916. 
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help, relief and even oblivion in them. When, too, we remem- 
ber that the Camps Library and various similar agencies are 
unable to supply the demands for reading made by our men; 
when, further, we understand that this need is not confined 
to the British Army, but is as intensely felt by the German 
soldier, as we have gathered from reports which have come to 
us through America ; we are justified in agreeing that war is 
far from inimical to the use of books, but that the éxact 
contrary is actually the case. 


The operation of the Military Service Act will in a few 
weeks’ time become even more obvious in libraries than 
hitherto has been the case. All men of military age, not 
incapacitated by ill-health, or who are not exempted will 
soon be soldiers. This implicates at least two dozen chief 
librarians—we confess surprise at finding so few to be of military 
age, but such is the case—and a great many more assistant 
librarians. The attitude of local authorities has varied 
towards the problem, but as a rule appeal is being made for 
chief librarians, and we hope that this will be the general 
procedure, since the library movement is not likely to be 
improved or to be maintained satisfactorily if the heads of 
libraries are removed. Moreover, in the interests of the 
members of their staffs already serving, it is to be hoped that 
the chiefs whom they served may remain at home to serve 
them. The local tribunal results are of a mixed variety too, 
and uniformity seems out of the question. What, for instance, 
could be more unsatisfactory than the cases presented by 
Yarmouth and Wallasey respectively ? In the former town, 
which has 55,000 inhabitants and a library issue of 176,000 
a year, the sub-librarian was granted exemption; in the 
latter, which has 90,000 inhabitants and an issue of 320,000, 
the chief librarian received only one month’s postponement. 
We cannot help deploring the ridiculous attitude of the 
Wallasey tribunal. At Gateshead, Greenwich, Croydon and 
Blackpooi, on the other hand, the chief librarian has been 
granted exemption. If chief librarians have this difficulty, 
it cannot be expected that assistant librarians will receive 
greater consideration, and the general progress of librarianship 
is bound to suffer temporary arrest by the wholesale departure 
of the trained staffs. We hope that it may not be prolonged. 
Our readers do not need the reminder that these are purely 
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“ library ” considerations. Librarians as a class have proved 
themselves as ready and willing to sacrifice themselves for 
their country as any other body of men. 

* * * 

In domestic affairs the Library Association has suffered 
from a moribundity exceeding in intensity our whole ex- 
perience. We judge from the public meetings, and have 
only hearsay to go upon in regard to the Council. The meet- 
ings have been attended at the most by two dozen people, 
and at the June meeting not more than six librarians were 
present. There is nO more sure index to the interest men 
feel in things professional than their attendances at pro- 
fessional meetings, and judged thus the librarians of certain 
districts are in no healthy condition. For, however poor a 
paper may be, if it is upon any subject of professional interest 
a body of professional men may extract a profitable discussion 
from it. We have weighed all the ‘‘ war-excuses,”’ and we are 
still of opinion that the attendances, in London at least, of 
the members of both the Library Association and the Library 
Assistants’ Association leave much to be desired. 

* * * 


We have read through the twenty-first annual report of 
the L.A.A. with pleasureable interest. Naturally it does not 
record many novel activities, but the successful inaugurating 
of a new branch, the West of Scotland, a balance sheet which 
shows a surplus of £20, and a membership which in spite of 
several resignations due to the war, stands at 628, as against 
624 last year, are matters for satisfaction. Members with 
the colours number, it is estimated 151, in which number the 
later Derby Group men are not included. The new president 
is Mr. James Ross, of Liverpool, a choice upon which we 
felicitate the Association. 

* * 

The hope has been expressed, and will no doubt be fulfilled, 
that there will not be a Library Association Council Election 
this year. We concur heartily in the proposal, and think the 
Association can well afford to wait for such luxuries until more 
prosperous days. We are glad that a conference is contem- 
plated to be held in London, but its limitation to one half-day, 
and that on October 4th—about the most inconvenient date 
that could be chosen—are an eluding of obvious duty on the 
part of the Council which deserves the strongest criticism. 
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LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


HIS article, which is concerned with children, and their con- 
nection with the free lending libraries, is intended as a brief 
criticism of present-day methods for providing children with 

books, and suggests one or two of the more obvious remedies for 
the imperfections of the system. 


A long while ago, when I was a very small boy indeed, I spent 
much of my time at a certain Manchester Branch Library. I 
cannot recollect that many children entered the premises in those 
days. There was, it is true, a dim, dusty, cavernous apartment 
known as “ the Boys’ Room,” which was generally in a state of 
violent anarchy and uproar, but “ boys” of this class do not 
strictly count as children, and so do not come within the scope of 
this paper. 

In the days before open access children who had the temerity 
to borrow were compelled to struggle with the intricacies of a 
printed hand catalogue, which was more or less Greek to them, or 
else had to rely on the judgment of a junior assistant, whose 
customary proceeding was to give them the first luridly bound 
volume which came to hand upon the children’s shelves. 


From our point of view, there was certainly room for improve- 
ment in this system, but as nobody seemed to be energetically 
solicitous on our behalf, no immediate sweeping reforms took 
place. 


For many years now I have been out of touch with that 
particular library. During those years open access has sprung 
into being and almost—if not completely—usurped the old régime. 
Let us consider how this open access system has affected child-readers 
at the various lending libraries. 


We must r-cognise that the scheme was intended to benefit 
adult readers on the one hand, and librarians and assistants on the 
other, and was not devised to spare school children the difficulties 
of printed catalogues. To adult readers, open access is undeniably 
a valuable privilege ; to children it is almost useless, since they 
do not possess the adult’s power of selection. The choice of a book 
by an intelligent grown-up is generally guided by his familiarity 
with the names of certain authors. The majority of children 
ignore the existence of the writer, and base their choice on an 
attractive title or the style of the illustrations. Even the binding 
counts as a determining factor. Unfortunately these qualities 
are not a reliable index to the contents of a book. I have in mind 
the case of a small boy who was so attracted by the title “ Red 
Cotton Nightcap Country,” that he took the volume away with him. 
The name of Robert Browning beneath the title naturally conveyed 
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, nothing to him, even supposing that he observed it, which is 
unlikely. I need hardly say that the volume was returned at the 
earliest opportunity. 

This affords a good illustration of the deceptiveness of books, 
when judged merely by external evidence. Moreover, it brings I 
us to another important consideration which must be taken into f 
account in connection with this question of open access for children. 
There is always the possibility of a child’s picking an unsuitable 
book, if left entirely to his own devices. Books are potent forces, t 
either for good or bad, and inflame the childish imagination as X 
nothing else can. Far too many so-called “ children’s stories ”’ 4 
tend to develop the imagination in a morbid groove, rather than i 
on sane and healthy lines. I do not know of any modern writer for ( 
children who can be accused of too unctuously dabbling in the | 
gruesome ; but there are passages in Hans Andersen which future d 
editors would do well to obliterate entirely, and certain tales in f 
Grimm have before now filled young children with quaking terror, i 
and haunted them like evil spectres for days afterwards. 5 

I mention these instances to show that there is a real need for 
a certain amount of helpful supervision in the libraries over the t 
reading of young children—supervision which, unfortunately, 
librarians and assistants alike are as a rule unable to give, either 
through lack of time or lack of ability. 

I must turn now to another and quite separate matter which ; 
closely affects school children. For some time, vague and tentative q 
attempts have been made to establish some definite relationship if 
between the school and the library. Apparently there has been q 
some thought of utilising the libraries for purposes of education 4 
extension, and persuading school children to supplement their iz 
studies by means of the more comprehensive text-books which: : 

they could borrow. Whatever the underlying motive, however, 
there has been at any rate one very tangible result. A regulation 
has been passed, empowering any headmaster or headmistress at 4 
their discretion to give permission to pupils to borrow books from Y 
public libraries, irrespective of their ages. Considered super- { 
ficially, this regulation seems reasonable enough, but it is one which t 
covers a great deal more than appears on the surface. It enables i 


a headmistress to grant permission to her pupils to use the Corpora- " 
tion’s books ; and it also enables her to withhold it, thus placing i" 
control over their library reading almost exclusively in her hands. i 
She is able to impose conditions, and not only can she make the q 

4 


desired permission conditional upon their reading certain pre- 

scribed books of a thoroughly improving and educational character, 

but she can also make it conditional upon a certain standard of j 
merit in their work during school hours. Now I maintain that school \ 3 
teachers are not the proper people to control the private reading of — 

their pupils. Such supervision as is necessary should come from 
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the library—not from the school. The plain truth is that story- 
books are outside the province of the schoolroom. Modern educa- 
tional methods have failed for long enough to recognise the just 
claims of the imagination. This is an age of rule-of-thumb educa- 
tion. Our libraries are full of stacks of superfluous text-books, 
which nobody can be prevailed upon to read. Our schools are 
full of children who commit to memory with pathetic accuracy 
rules and formule which they utterly fail to understand. Originality 
has been stifled. It is scarcely likely that children will take an 
intelligent interest in the English language, if at the outset they 
are baffled by such mystic formule as ‘‘The Nominative governs 
the Verb”; ‘‘ The Object answersto Whom or What.” There will 
never be awakened in them a sense of artistic beauty, so long as 
their knowledge of art is confined to “ freehand”’ designs fit only 
for the ornamentation of bathroom tiles. And the dreary sequences 
of DOH, RAY, ME, FAH . . . and their various permutations 
are not calculated to encourage a natural musical bent. At present 
the libraries really offer a means of temporary escape from these 
dismal incantations, and an outlet for the child’s cramped imagina- 
tion. Let us make up our minds to keep them so. Surely it is 
not an impossible ideal to suggest the setting aside in every public 
library of a room exclusively for the use of children,* to be put in 
the charge of a lady whose qualifications would not be a sheaf of 
Library Association certificates, but a sympathetic understanding 
of children, and a wide knowledge of children’s books. And hers 
should be the prerogative—and not that of a school-teacher—of 
deciding whether a child should be entrusted with a book or not. 


I shall be told, I know, that I am manifestly ignorant of the 
kind of children who frequent public libraries. It will be grimly 
pointed out to me that these small people are almost outside the pale 
of civilised humanity, and that herculean porters of a pugilistic 
disposition are the only adequate means of coping with their 
unquenchable exuberance. That many undesirable and dirty 
youngsters haunt our libraries and make themselves a permanent 
nuisance I know full well, but if the juvenile departments were 
conducted a little more stringently, and if a little more authority 
were put into the hands of those in charge, this difficulty would 
speedily solve itself. A child’s passports into a library should be 
cleanliness, a law-abiding demeanour, and an honest desire to 
read. And of these three credentials none is beyond the achieve- 
ment of any child, however poor and however ill-trained. 


J. BELFIELD GADD. 


* The practice of placing all juvenile books on certain shelves close to 
the floor in the main library has the grave disadvantage that it is impossible 
to enter such a library on a Saturday afternoon without stumbling over the 
prostrate forms of the extreme youth of the district. 
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THE SECOND REPORT OF THE 


CARNEGIE TRUSTEES.* 
(concluded.) 


HE most important and only other feature of this report 
with which we need to deal is the second appendix. This 
contains an analysis of the figures dealing with the income and ~__ 

expenditure of rate-supported libraries in the United Kingdom, 
abstracted from Professor Adams’ Report. The figures are 
generalisations and are necessarily incomplete, insufficient and 
faulty ; especially is this seen to be so when we remember that 
public libraries do not budget upon systematic lines. The nomen- 
clature of library finance is muddled by the local accountant in 
many cases ; and the appendix under discussion says that, out of 
578 public libraries which provided statistics, in 81 cases the figures 
were not sufficiently differentiated to justify their inclusion in any 
tables of comparison. Further, the heading ‘Other Items ”’ 
appears in the Report to cover such matters as printing of catalogues 
which are certainly strictly library expenditure, and should not be x 
lumped together with the maintenance of premises, heat, light, &c. ~ 
These reservations are made in the appendix, and it is admitted 
that only broad deductions may safely be made from the figures, and 
various local factors should be taken into account in applying them. 

Taking the United Kingdom as a whole, we find that the 

entire cost of the about 500 libraries in the kingdom here named is , 
£620,432, or approximately as much as would be required for three 4 
hours for the war—a point which our municipal economists may 4 
consider deeply. This expenditure is divided as follows :— 


. 


1. Books and Binding .. +. £118,373 or 19.07% 
4 2. Periodicals and Newspapers £40,941 or 6.59% 
3. Salaries £243,505 oF 39.24% a 
4- Rentsand Loans... ee £75,529 OF 12.17% 
5. Ratesand Taxes... ee £14,610 or 2.35% 
6. Other Items .. £127,474 oF 20.54 % 4 


It is interesting to librarians to note that the highest salaries q 
are paid in England, where 39.61 per cent. is so expended ; Scotland } 
with 38 per cent., Wales with 37.38 per cent., and Ireland with 
35-87 per cent. is the succeeding order. Conversely most money is j 
spent on books in Ireland, the figure being 28.25 per cent., and the a 
least in England, where it is 25.51 per cent. f 

It is an appalling fact that so much as 12.17 per cent. of q 
library incomes is swallowed by rents and loans, and consequently a 
the book purchasing and distributing powers of the whole library q 
system of England are reduced thereby about 40 per cent. So 4 
one might judge by a cursory glance, but a comparison of the 
libraries with and without loan charges shows that libraries with 

Carnecre Untrep Kincpom Trust. Second Annual Report, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1915. Roy. 8vo., 78 p.p. 
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loan charges spend 24.8 per cent. of their income on books, while 
those without spend 29.68 ; but it will also be found that where 
there are loans the salaries are much smaller. The table in which 
this is exhibited is particularly interesting, as it shows the following 
facts :— 


LIBRARIES WITH LOAN CHARGES. LIBRARIES WITHOUT LOAN CHARGES. 
Income. Per cent. Income. Per cent. 
£8,000 and over .. 37-5 £1,000 and over .. 39.22 
£4,000—{8,000 .. 39.96 £750—£1,000 .. 44.17 
£3,000—{4,000 .. 41.74 £500—{750 45-59 
£2,000—{3,000 .. 39.33 ,£400—{500 +. 40.90 
£1,500—{2,000 .. 37.87 £300—{ 400 46.91 
£1,000—{1,500 .. 37.18 £200—{ 300 +. 42.98 
£750—{1,000 .. 38.97 £100—{200 os 49-8 
£500—{750 ee 96.353 £50—{100 34-29 
£250—{500 -- 38.9 Under {50 «+ 36.46 
£100—{250 «+ 33-63 
Under {100 +. 25.84 


An interesting consideration is made of the problem of how 
many people are provided with library facilities for an expenditure 
of {1; and it is found that in the United Kingdom an annual 
expenditure of this sum provides 149 people with books ; a similar 
sum spent on salaries provides the staff necessary for 97 people, and 
another {1 on purely library items supplies the wants of 59 people. 
The total cost of books per inhabitant is 14d., of salaries 2}d., of 
purely library expenditure 37d. From these figures it is deduced 
that for a town of 50,000 people a minimum total income of {1,156 
is necessary where there are no loan charges ; and where there are 
such charges the minimum income should be 15 per cent. higher. 

The conclusion of this important appendix is an attempt to 
show the number of volumes possessed by libraries, the total 
population concerned, and the issues. In the United Kingdom 
the population to whom the libraries reported on are available 
is nearly 24 millions, and the number of volumes in libraries is 
about 11 millions, the total issues are something more than 53 
millions. 2.22 per cent. of issues are, therefore, made for every 
head of the total population, but it is calculated that 8 per cent. 
of the population form the actual readers in public libraries, and for 
every 8 per cent. 27.83 per cent. of issues are made. 

Since the issue of the Report, the Appendix which has formed 
the subject of this article has been in such demand that the Trustees 
have issued it as a separate pamphlet. Although any unreasoned 
use of it would lead to great blunders, it has undoubted value and 
interest for those who care for comprehensive surveys. The tables 
upon which the calculations are based are contained, of course, in 
Professor Adams’ Report, but in the Appendix itself there are also 
many valuable factors which it is impossible to put into a short 
review of this nature. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 
By RICHARD WRIGHT, Croydon Public Libraries. 
(continued). 


Brown’s attempt at a constant place classification causes a 
curious distribution of the subject of Building Construction. 
Carpentry and Joinery is grouped with Forestry 1300, yet under 
Building Construction places are made for all wood work in connec- 
tion with buildings, such as staircases, doors and other structural 
details. Again the allied subjects of Heating(C200) and Ventilation 
(B356) are divided. These subjects are frequently written upon 
together, and their separation by so many large sections is objec- 
tionable. Plumbing appearing in D471 with Leadwork, and 
Painting and Decoration in the Graphic and Plastic Arts, are also 
divisions which a student of building construction requires together. 


The heading Communication and Commerce (650) in the 
Dewey Classification is a particularly useful one, although the 
separation of the telegraph and telephone from Electrical Engi- 
neering is objectionable. Cutter provides such a heading, but it 
does not embrace the material that Dewey’s does. The Subject 
does not provide any such heading, and the subjects that comprise 
it are scattered over his scheme as follows :— 

Brown. CUTTER. 


Bookkeeping one -- A470 Hkb 
Business Methods . . L136 Hk. 
Indexing, Filing and Precis Writing M160 . Ze. 
Shorthand ... ove . M746 Zds. 
Typewriting .. M750 Zht 


These are all subjects required a the business man, and their 
dispersal by Brown and Cutter is, at any rate from that point of 
view, not beneficial. 


The subject of Domestic Economy requires little comment, 
although a difference in the relations of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy is noted between Brown and Dewey. Domestic Economy 
is correctly made a general head by Dewey and Cutter, but in the 
Subject it appears a sub-division of the class Food and Food 
Production. It is interesting to note that in Dewey the material 
relating to Foods is divided as follows :— 

643 Food, Dining. Carving. [Preparation.] 

664 Chemical Technology: Food. 

663 Chemical Technology: Beverages. [Artificially prepared.] 

613.2 Food. Dietetics. 

613.3 Beverages. [Nutrition.] 

391.1 Eating. Banquets. {Customs, &c.] 

This, though perfectly correct, does not commend itself. 


4] 
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The subject of Engineering is very general; it embraces 
all aspects of machinery, and consequently has something to 
do with all constructive arts in which machinery is used. So 
that difficulties at once present themselves, and generally the 
arrangements are most unsatisfactory. The question of whether 
a planing machine or mortar mixing machine should be classified 
with Machinery or Building Construction illustrates the extent 
of the general relation of Engineering with other topics. The 
question of whether the headings shall provide for an arrangement 
according to the purpose of the machines or the power employed 
requires a decision. Books are written on both aspects of the 
subject, consequently a consistent arrangement cannot be success- 
fully applied. A book on electrical pumps—shall it be classed as— 

Pumping Machinery Electrical Engineering 
or 
Electrical Pumps Electrical Pumps. 


It is at once seen that either would be correct, and at the same time 
are aspects which might be taken by the different classifiers. 


The actual classification of technological books requires few 
special rulings. The chief consideration must be the purpose of the 


book, so that it may be placed in its most useful place ; and that 
where headings clash or local requirements make it necessary to 
have a special placing for a subject, a decision should be made and 
noted for future reference and consequent consistency. The 
classification if anything should be more minute when in other 
classes, and should if possible be supplemented by cross references 
and analytical classified cataloguing. At this period might be 
mentioned the need of a general reference from the art to the 
science, which is applied, as from Electrical Engineering to Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, either in the catalogue or on the shelves 
by a system of guiding. 


There is much to be said for a chronological arrangement of 
books within the classes, instead of as is usual the alphabetical 
arrangement in order of author’s names. The object of this would 
be to show the historical progression of the art, and also to bring 
all books on one aspect of the development of a machine together. 
As an objection the general text book has to be considered, which 
would gain no particular advantage by being so arranged, and 
would of course be difficult to refer to. Moreover, when a book is 
replaced by a later edition the question of whether it shall take the 
place of the old one or take its new place must be decided. The 
new location would be very difficult to alter in the catalogue and 
other records. There is much to be said for a chronological arrange- 
ment in a special technological library, but in a general library the 
alphabetical order of authors is better. 


VOL. IV. PRICE 7/6 NET. 


A Few Words about 
“Books on the Great War.” 


An Annotated Bibliography of Literature issued during 
the European Conflict. 


By F. W. T. LANGE & W. T. BERRY 


(St. Bride Foundation Lib: aries). 
Preface by R. A. PEDDIE. 


Vols. and Il. 2/6 net each Vols. Il. and bound together 
with General Index, 7,6 net. 


The Fourth Volume of this book of Reference contains the 
titles of as many works as Vols. I., II. and III. together, namely, 
some !.500. Many of the works are annotated and full Subject 
and Author Indexes ate given as well as Publisher, Date, and 
Price. Most important Books on the War appear in this new 
Volume and foreign works form a large proportion of the whole 
number of Publications. ‘‘ books on the Great War” cannot be 
rivalled as a book of reference and time-saver to booksellers, 
librarians, and students in their dealings with War Literature. 


A well-known bookseller writes as follows— 

**May we say how useful we found your vol for ref e, and 
thick that every bookseller who studies his clients should possess a 
copy, and we hope you will be able to continue the issues until the 

end of the War.” 7 


The Gimes Literary Supplement says— 
**A contemporary record o this kind is obviously of great value.” 


The New Witness says— 


“It would be impossible to overpraise the value of so stupendous an 
undertaking. 


The Globe says— 
** This War Bibliography is really useful.” 


The Scotsman says— 


**A valuable bibliographical record which is of much present and 
certain to be of even greater future utility.’ 


The Clique says— 


**Of permanent value to the future historian.” 


GRAFTON & CO., 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 


A WORD FOR THE COUNCIL. 

As I can speak with intimate knowledge of the L.A. Councii’s 
business, I should like to intervene in your correspondence to 
throw a little more light on our affairs than you and your friends 
seem able to do. The Council are not as black as you paint them. 
Somebody grumbled a while ago because the Council do not now 
publish abstracts of their minutes, and suggested that they did 
nothing worth a minute. Quite another reason led the Council to 
hide their light. During the past twelve months or so they have 
been uncommonly active, and they desire, rather boyishly perhaps, 
to spring upon the Association a surprise ; they wish our members 
to have the full enjoyment of the completed work. I for one will 
not blame them. 

THE NEW SPIRIT. 

The Council now think that the honorary secretarial and 
editorial work of the Association has been weak and ineffective. 
Perhaps many members will agree, although reluctantly, and 
feeling that the Council's opinion is a little strong. Honorary 
secretaries do their best and their utmost, but they have a twofold 
claim upon their time. A wise secretary, seeing before him two 
piles of work, both urgent, one for the L.A. and the other for his 
own library, neglects that for the L.A. if he cannot do both ; other- 
wise he is foolish. To secure papers, select news, correct proofs, 
and do the other work of editing the Record, consumes several days 
a month. The time has come for a change, say the Council, 
bursting with new vigour. They propose to advertise for a secretary 
young, energetic, with business training and editorial ability, and 
a gift for organisation. He is to devote all his time to the interests 
of librarians and librarianship ; to increase the number of members, 
to organise branches, to supervise the education system, to arrange 
meetings, to secure papers, and to edit the Record. The salary 
offered will, | am assured, be adequate ; but no advertisement will 
be issued until the war is over, as the Council wish to select from 
men of military age, young, energetic, and enthusiastic. 

THE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR LIBRARIANS. 

Energy and zeal and faith are indeed necessary, for the new 
post will be no sinecure. The Council, knowing how much their 
education system can be improved, applied to the Carnegie Dun- 
fermline Trust for a grant to endow a training college for librarians ; 
and I believe the application will succeed. The Council have not 
rushed the matter ; they never do. The worst obstacle they had 
to overcome was geographical. If the College were founded in 
London then nearly all future librarians would come from the 
London area ; and nobody from the provinces, whatever his abilities 
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and tastes, could hope for training unless he had a private income. 
But the obstacle was cleared easily. The Council will continue 
their own excellent examination system, and while using it to select 
candidates for certificates, will also use it to select scholars for their 
College. Every year the thirty candidates receiving the highest 
marks will receive a generous grant in aid of their fees and expenses 
while at College. In this way the Council will create a small band 
of librarians, highly-trained, and worth a higher salary than their 
colleagues can earn now. The College will grant degrees in 
librarianship, first a B.Bib. and then an M.Bib. ; while an assistant 
who cannot win a scholarship will still be able to win his F.L.A., as 
heretofore, on the instalment system, in time and with proper 
perseverance. And by the way, a meeting place and offices for the 
L.A. will form part of the College ; as well as a students’ library, 
and a museum of library appliances, which Dr. Baker, with a good 
deal of patience and labour, for which we cannot thank him heartily 
enough, has been collecting since the beginning of last year. 
A GREAT PROFESSIONAL ORGAN. 

Nor is this all. At the moment the Record seems a bit “ off 
colour,” simply because the Publications Committee are so deeply 
concerned for its future. Your friends Zenodotus and Eratosthenes 
will be delighted to hear that the Publications Committee have 
found their criticisms of the utmost service to them. When the 
Record comes out under the new management of the new 
secretary the members will be delighted with its new features : its 
new spirit, its new accuracy, its new thoroughness, its new attractive- 
ness, and its new modernity. It will contain some illustrations, 
especially well-illustrated technical articles, short, bright literary 
and bibliographical articles, and plenty of news. For some years 
the Publications Committee, rather recklessly, as they thought 
then, spent a guinea or two on press cuttings ; but at the beginning 
of last year, after grave consideration—without unduly rushing 
the matter—they cut down this expenditure. This mistaken 
economy threw open the news columns of the Record only to those 
energetic young men who were anxious for free advertisements. 
This will be changed. The new editor will obtain as many press 
cuttings as possible, and he will select carefully all really valuable 
news, either because it records new methods, or important events 
or developments. I think we must congratulate the Publications 
Committee on this new scheme, in the planning of which (no light 
task, I can assure you) I have taken the tiniest and most modest share. 

THE LONG DRIVE FOR SUCCESS. 

But members will ask: How are these developments to be 
paid for? We did not shirk the problem. Thanks to the energy 
and care and foresight of the Publications Committee—and I hope 
you will not think I praise this Committee merely because I 
am a member; a modest member,—any reasonable increase of 
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expenditure on the Record will be repaid. Hitherto our journal 
has not been, as I freely admit, the most interesting of English 
monthly publications ; but when it does become more readable, 
as it soon will under the new control, a strong effort will be made 
to beat up an increased circulation among members of library 
committees in England and among libraries and librarians in the 
United States and the Colonies. The Record is going to be some- 
thing you will want to read, something you will want to refer to; 
besides being an official journal, it will be a property. In this 
instance, you and your friends may safely wait and see. 
SLICK BUSINESS. 

Do not look upon these changes as a reflection upon the 
capacity of the past Education and Publications Committees : after 
all no philosopher condemns non-existent qualities. The new 
energy was bred in the Association’s Council by the patriotic 
emotions of the war. But such progress was only possible by 
altering drastically the Council’s conduct of their own business. 
The standing orders for which you have pleaded were drawn up 
some time ago. Now business is done. The orders were but 
simple. A councillor can only speak on a resolution or on an 
amendment of it. Before he had no resolution to speak on, 
but spent his wind—mighty but not rushing—chasing one 
or another of the many amendments which the Council, 
trying to save time and to be impartial, invariably considered at 
the same time. Again, in days now happily past, a councillor 
could speak as often as he could get a shout in edgeways. Now he 
must not speak more than six times on any one point ; nor longer 
than five minutes (unless he is a vice-president) each time. But 
the most drastic order requires speakers to keep to the point. 
Quickness and intelligence are necessary to grasp the point ; so to 
begin with the number of speakers is limited. Then while nearly 
all the councillors can speak lengthily and eloquently all round the 
point, they find it rather hard work, most of them, to speak correctly 
for five minutes when kept to the point. The fruits of this momen- 
tous change in the Council’s business habits are rich already, and 
will be rich indeed as time goes on. 

A RECRUITING CAMPAIGN. 

Some public and private librarians are not yet members of the 
L.A. Many who are members take no interest in its proceedings. 
Few members of committees belong to our society; although 
many ought to and would if attracted join us. The Council 
know this well. They have planned a campaign to rope in as 
many new members as possible. This campaign will begin imme- 
diately after the war. I cannot give you any details without a 
breach of confidence. A number of eminent public men will 
assist, and the Council will hold important rallies in many places 
all over the country. I am not a member of the committee having 
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charge of this business, and we now have such confidence in all our 
committees that their minutes are passed so slick that we scarce 
have time to read them ; but I know enough to promise you that 
this enterprise will be an unparalleled success. 

THE BIBLIOTHECAL MILLENIUM. 

I cannot now stay to tell you all that the Council are planning. 
They are surveying thoroughly the wide possible fields of activity. 
Some people say that the elections are postponed this year, not on 
account of the war, but because the Council think their present 
constitution cannot be improved. This is a most false, wicked, 
and abominably slanderous statement : the Council have no such 
exaggerated opinion of themselves, although they feel a justifiable 
pride in their present efforts. But the Council do think it would 
be unwise to make any change now while so many important 
schemes are in hand. But I am able to assure you (and I am glad 
to prove to you how disinterested they are) that they have signed 
a self-denying ordinance which binds them to retire from the 
Council when all the projects they have in view are realised. Probably 
the signing of this ordinance was a wise course to take ; all the 
same | cannot look with unconcern on this threatened early break-up 
of a Council unexampled for the sweeping character of their pro- 
posals, and for their activity and resource in carrying them to fruition. 

APOLLONIUS. 


DeaR ERATOSTHENES, 
THE DYING L.A.A. 
1 agree with Callimachus rather than with you. If proof 
were needed that the L.A.A. wants waking up from its torpor it 
will be found in the answer to Callimachus’ criticism that they 
ought to have a representative on the L.A. Council. Now is 
the wrong time to fight such a battle, we are told. Assuming 
that it is necessary to fight a battle at all (and I don’t believe it) 
why not do it now as well as at any other time? When you 
worry the L.A. you are not worrying the Government. I maintain 
that the next five or ten years will be a most critical time in the 
history of the library movement. The State cannot go on heaping 
up indebtedness in thousands of millions without exciting local 
authorities to curtail expenditure on “ luxuries.” Little good it 
is to argue that libraries are not luxuries ; the local councillor 
persists in believing it. We can face the crisis with good heart ; 
but why not prepare for it? The future is for the young men 
and women ; care for the future must be their care. I want the 
L.A.A. to be efficient and active, and just now I see no signs of 
energy at all. Very many assistants are away, true ; but is that 
any reason why those who are left should slack ? Representation 
on the L.A. Council as a matter of right, not as the result of election, 
is a perfectly just and reasonable claim ; and a necessity if the 
interests of assistants are to be carefully watched. 
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The L.A. Council, as a body which exists to promote the 
library movement and to manage the professional affairs of librarians, 
ought to admit this claim without parley. 

LIBRARY MECHANICS. 

Opening a library report recently I read the following : “ In 
concluding the foregoing records of a well-sustained activity, 
the Committee is satisfied that the work accomplished in recent 
years is making the library a dynamic force in the educational, 
industrial and social life of the city.” Nothing is more effective 
in a report than to use a technical term which very few people 
understand. What words are more descriptive of bustling activity, 
or bursting energy, than “dynamic force’’? I see possibilities 
in this style. I can speak of a static librarian without offence or 
risk of a libel action. The L.A.A. could be described as a problem 
in statics. When a committee want their chief librarian exempted 
from military duties they can speak of him as the centre of gravity 
on which the stability of their service depends. Vague phrases 
about the able services of this or that assistant are not so useful 
as exact calculations : for example, Assistant Jones can be depended 
upon to do x foot-pounds of work in y hours, while Assistant Smith 
can only do a foot-pounds of work in 6 hours. 

The same report is not quite certain whether the Library 
Committee is or are singular or plural. But I have never found a 
Committee other than a very singular collection. Nor am I led to 
believe this Committee to be other than singular by its or their defini- 
tion of fiction as “the literary vehicle chosen by many philosophic 
thinkers in which to express their mature views.’’ When my 
report appears I shall write of fiction as “‘ the philosophic aero 
chosen by many flighty feminine creatures in which to loop the 
loopiest fantasias of their ripe souls.” 

CLAPTRAP. 

People talk an amazing pack of nonsense about what our 
soldiers will do when they return ; the Bishop of London is no 
exception. No longer will they coop themselves up in libraries 
to follow the old humdrum round of duties : so we are told. And I 
suppose printers will not mew themselves up in their works, or 
clerks in their offices, or potmen in their pubs, or teachers in their 
schools, or shopmen in their shops. After their soldiering all 
“soft ’’ job men will be explosively energetic and will want to 
work strenuously outdoors for the rest of their lives; breaking 
stones and propping up corners, I suppose ; while the women do the 
indoor work. Why not say outright that we are going to return 
to medieval conditions when women worked and men idled or 
fought their existences out ? War, while it eradicates some cant, 
creates its own. ZENODOTUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’] 
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LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


The Atheneum remarks in connexion with the monthly “ List 
of Accessions’’ which the British Museum is now publishing, 
“We should have thought, however, that the Museum might 
have gone a little further in the service of the public, and issued 
it at a considerably lower price. . . . The cost price of printing 
extra copies of the Museum List must be a fraction of £3 a year. 
The Museum surely wishes to achieve the greatest amount of use- 
fulness, yet the price, prohibitive for small libraries and private 
readers, would prevent it being so.”". We think the main difficulty 
in the list is that mentioned further on by the Athenawm ; there is 
no intimation that the monthly lists will be combined with an annual 
one for the same or extra subscription. At present the list is only 
useful as a current work of reference, seeing that each monthly 
number is a complete alphabet. This means that, in the course of 
three years, to find any particular book it will be necessary to 
consult 36 sequences. The difficulty may be met by cutting up 
the entries and pasting them on cards, but apart from the fact that 
the paper is too thick for this purpose, no library is likely to mount 
more of the entries than will cover the books it purchases ; reasons 
of card catalogue space would prohibit more. 

We have read with interest the articles which Mr. R. W. M. 
Wright, the Assistant Librarian of Bath Reference Library, con- 
tributes to the press of that ancient city concerning the various 
exhibitions held in the library. Mr. Wright does this sort of work 
well, and his example might be widely followed by other enter- 
prising assistants. 

An interesting article by Mr. Charles G. Harper on the Bodleian 
Library, giving a brief conspectus of the history of “ the fairest 
librarie,’” appeared in the Outlook for June 17th. 

The system of Public Libraries at Bournemouth has now been 
completed upon the opening of its fourth branch library, that at 
Westbourne, which occurred on the 13th May. The four libraries 
were built out of £10,000 provided by Mr. Carnegie, £4,000 being 
spent upon the Boscombe Branch, and upon the other branches 
£2,000 each. The site, which was given by Mr. J. A. Longden, 
is a quiet corner, one a little removed from the main Poole Road, 
and is within a stone’s throw of “ Skerryvore,”’ the Bournemouth 
residence of Robert Louis Stevenson. The basic plan upon which 
the architect, Mr. C. T. Miles, worked, was designed by the Librarian, 
Mr. Charles Riddle. The building consists of newsroom, magazine 
room, and a lending library for 2,000 volumes on the open-access 
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system ; all rooms open from the entrance hall. The site is a 
long rough triangle, and in the disposal of the rooms economy and 
skill have been shown. The Library was opened by the Mayor, 
Alderman Henry Robson, and the donor of the site, Mr. J. A. 
Longden, borrowed the first book, and in so doing paid a delicate 
compliment by choosing Bournemouth, 1810-1910, by C. H. Mate 
and Charles Riddle. In his opening speech the Mayor confessed 
that he associated himself with those who patronized the recreation 
or fiction side of the library more than they did the others. He was 
a working man himself, and his average day was twelve hours, 
and after that he frankly confessed he could not tackle much 
instructive literature. Such a confession from a Mayor is re- 
freshing. The Chairman of the Books Committee remarked that 
before a work of fiction was considered worthy of being placed on 
the shelves it had to live a year—an argument in which there is 
not much force, since a year is too short a period in which to judge 
the staying power of a book ; it enables the library to get it more 
cheaply, which is another matter, although an important one. 
Bradford Public Libraries unfortunately lost a valuable local 
item when they were outbid in their efforts to obtain the Corres- 
pondence of Richard Richardson, the early eighteenth century 
owner of Brierley Hall, Bradford, which were disposed of at the sale 
of the Eshton Hall Library, at Sotheby’s on 2nd June. These 
documents, which number some seven hundred, and are mounted 
in twelve folio volumes, were acquired by Mr. Quaritch for £200. 
As we are told, ‘“‘ they are indeed a vital part of the intellectual 
history of Bradford,” we cannot agree with the Yorkshire Observer 
(which tells us) that the City of Bradford is unhappily not rich 
enough to afford so expensive a luxury. We venture to think that 
Bradford would not hesitate to spend {200 on a masterpiece for its 
Art Gallery or upon some civic banquet. It is a pity that library 
committees have not power to secure things which are known to be 
vital to the history of the town in which they are situated. 
Brecon Town Council has deferred the question of building 
a library until after the war. Towards the cost of the building 
the Carnegie Trustees had promised {5,000, and the site was pur- 
chased at a cost of £1,500 raised by subscriptions and a mortgage 
on the site. Mrs. E. A. Lloyd had bequeathed the sum of {1,000 
to be applied either in payment of the mortgage debt or for the 
general purposes of the Library. This bequest has failed because 
of a recent resolution of the Council to refuse the Carnegie gift. At 
the meeting at which Mrs. Lloyd’s executor made this announce- 
ment it was remarked that the decision not to build was arrived 
at because the penny rate would not be sufficient to support the 
library. Later, however, the decision to postpone was reached. 
The Catholic News of the 6th June complains regarding the 
remarkable dearth of the Catholic books on the shelves of the 
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libraries, and remarks that one of the very best means of informing 
others about Catholicism is through the Public Library. We 
doubt the first assertion, but if it is true in any case, it is due to 
the fact admitted by the writer himself that the main reason why 
Catholic books are not on the shelves is that they have not been 
asked for. At the same time we object to any religious community 
assuming that the Public Library is a suitable or legitimate ground 
for the propagation of its tenets. 

In consequence of the reduction of the library staff through 
the enlistment of several of the members, the Central Lending 
Library, Dundee, is being closed for a dinner-hour every day, 
except Saturdays, between 1 and 2 p.m. 

The Chairman of the Ealing Public Library Committee has 
taken the interesting course of appealing in the local newspapers 
for assistance in the supply of books. He remarks that owing to 
the great reduction in the library rate this year no funds will be 
available for the purchase of new books, and scarcely any for the 
replacement of copies of standard works worn out by circulation. 
He gives a list of well-known novels needed for replacement. The 
general principle of appealing to the public to support their libraries 
is a good one, but that a rich borough like Ealing should have 
depleted its library fund in the way that this letter suggests is an 
almost unique example of municipal meanness and lack of vision. 

We notice that a cinema theatre at Glasgow has hit upon the 
ingenious idea of giving away a six shilling novel “ absolutely 
free." ‘‘ All you have to do is to ask when you get your admission 
ticket for a coupon ticket. This you retain till leaving the hall, 
when you exchange it for a voucher ticket. On presenting voucher 
tickets to the value of 12s. you receive one volume.” We think 
you deserve it ! 

An example of the valuable material that England is losing to 
America is a remarkable collection of English Historical Broadsides 
and Proclamations printed between 1626 and 1700, which Messrs. 
Dobell have sold to the Harvard Library. It consists of nearly 
eight hundred pieces concerning the Restoration Beauties, the 
Monmouth Rebellion, the Rump Parliament, and a large number 
concerning Charles I. 

At Huddersfield a man was charged with cutting the file 
of the Yorkshire Post. When taxed with it he admitted the 
offence, saying that he thought he was within his rights. He was 
a regular reader, and his purpose in cutting the file had been to 
take away betting tips. The magistrate failed to appreciate this 
method of reforming public morality, and a fine of 20s., or eleven 
days’ imprisonment in default, was imposed. 

Ipswich has received from the Carnegie Trustees an offer of 
a grant of {1,500 for the erection of a suitable library building on the 
condition that a library rate of at least 14d. be placed at the disposal 
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of the library, and that the building is not made subject to municipal 
rates other than the water rate. At present the library and the 
museum share equally a rate of 1d. in the pound. The greatest 
possible satisfaction will be felt by librarians at this new condition 
concerning rates, and we hope the Trustees will insist upon it in 
every future grant. 

There must be an unusually dexterous thief in the Rugby 
district. At the June meeting of the Public Library Committee 
it was reported that from 15 to 20 thin strips of brass attached to 
the loose covers holding publications in the Reading Room had 
been stolen, sold to a dealer, and broken up. The thief probably 
salved his conscience with the patriotic reflection that brass might 
serve his country in other ways. We hope that Rugby will soon 
discover his identity. 

At Birkdale Library, Southport, a man who made himself 
objectionable in the reading-room “ by pushing an old lady off 
a newspaper,” had the misfortune to attempt to push a member of 
the Libraries Committee off another one. ‘‘ I told him,’’ remarked 
the Councillor,‘ that if he persisted in pushing I would push him 
out of the Library altogether.”’ We are not told that he persisted, 
but in spite of that the Southport Town Council decided that the 
offender should be suspended from using the building. 

We are amused to learn that the Southport Library Committee, 
which manages the library interests of one of the largest seaside 
places in the North of England, formerly decided upon spending the 
enormous sum of {10 to {12 every two months upon books, “ but 
several of the members are now inclined to exercise a more rigid 
economy than even this denoted.” We can only wish these 
several members the enlightenment they so obviously lack. For 
the library of a town of the size of Southport five times the sum 
named would be an inadequate expenditure upon books. 

At the last meeting of the Twickenham District Council a 
Mr. Palmer moved “ that the Public Library Committee be in- 
structed to consider and report as to the best mode of reducing 
the staff at the library, and of curtailing the number of hours 
during which the departments are opened.”” Moreover, he thought 
that {200 a year might be saved, and too much was spent on the 
staff and too little on books. The total expenditure of the 
Twickenham Libraries is something like {800, and that the notion 
of saving £200 of it could have occurred to any sane man seems to 
us to be little short of a miracle. Yet this motion was subjected 
to half-an-hour’s discussion before it was rejected by nine votes 
to three. 

The National Library of Wales has received an anonymous 
gift of £5,000 towards its funds, which in the special state of national 
finances and the consequent reduction in grants to National 
Libraries, is unusually acceptable. 
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At the last meeting of the Wandsworth Council the Mayor 
refused to allow any discussion on the issues of books from the 
Public Libraries, owing to his fear that the restriction of fiction 
would be challenged. It will be remembered that Wandsworth 
made itself ridiculous throughout the country by refusing to allow 
the issue of fiction during the war. Such an appalling want of 
appreciation of what England is fighting for at the moment is a 
matter for sad reflection. 

On June 16th a small local tradesman was fined {5 and 25s. 
damages for mutilating Macdonald’s English Directory and Gazetteer, 
which was the property of the Winchester Public Library. The 
caretaker alleged that he followed the man into the street, and 
found in his possession a large number of leaves from the book. 
The Town Clerk said that had the proceedings been taken under the 
Public Libraries’ Act, the magistrates, if they convicted, must 
have sent the man to prison, but they had been taken under another 
Act, which gave them the option of imposing a fine. _ It is interesting 
to remark in connexion with this case that the caretaker followed 
the correct procedure in allowing the thief to take the pages out of 
the building before he arrested him. It is difficult to prove theft, 
even in the form of mutilation if the thief does not take the stolen 
property away from the library premises. 

Owing to depleted staff a restricted service has been intro- 
duced into the four libraries and reading-rooms of the Woolwich 
Public Libraries. It has been found impossible to secure suitable 
girl assistants to replace men who have joined the Army, although 
every effort has been made to do so. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 
East Ham Library Staff Revised List. 
AmEs (J.), (10th Middlesex Regiment). 
BaseEy, F. (Royal Garrison Artillery). 
BrAINE, W. S. (4th Royal Fusiliers). 
Bristow, J. (Naval Reserve, Sick Berth Section). 
Frost, B. J. (Army Ordnance Corps). 
GARDENER, J. W. (32nd Royal Fusiliers). 
HAMMERSLEY, F. J. (2nd Lieut. 8th Middlesex Regiment). 
RapDLey, R. H. (2nd Lieut., 178th Brigade, Royal Field Artillery). 
Royrre, H. V. (R.A.M.C.). 
RussELL, F. (2nd Lieut., 9th Royal West Kent Regiment). 
Stone, O. W. (6th Batt., Rifle Brigade). 
HENSHAW, R. (a former member) with the Canadian Contingent. 
Commisstons.—Mr. Charles Nowell, the Sub-Librarian of the 
Norwich Public Library, who has been training in the Artists’ Rifles 
O.T.C., has been appointed to a second-lieutenancy in the Territorial 
Force, and has been posted to the 22nd County of London Regiment 
(‘The Queens”). Mr. D. J. Bayley, Librarian, Homerton Branch, 
Hackney, has received a commission in the ‘‘ Gordons.” 
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PERSONAL NEWS. 


The helpful Presidential address of Mr. JAmMEs Ross, Librarian 
of the Walton and Fazakerly Library, Liverpool, which was delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the L.A.A., on 14th June, has created 
much interest in the provinces, and has been reprinted in part in 
several important newspapers. 

An interesting library wedding was that of Miss Lypia M. 
BaRTLETT, of Great Crosby Public Library, who was married on 
May roth to Mr. MicnaeEL LinDsEy Keyes. The Urban District 
Council presented her with a handsome silver revolving dish, a solid 
silver centre flower vase, and a silver centre dish, all suitably 
inscribed. Mrs. Keyes, who has been librarian of Great Crosby since 
May, 1905, has done much valuable work, as was recognised by the 
Chairman of the Council and others when the presentation was 
made. Congratulations were mixed with regrets that the event 
will remove a capable librarian from the active service of public 
libraries. 

NOTES. 

Seditious pamphlets about India are being sent from America 
to public libraries in this country, possibly by German agents. 
Librarians would be well advised to forward them to the Secretary, 
Judicial Department, India Office, Whitehall. 

We understand that American book agents paid careful 
visits to the United Kingdom last year in the hope of buying 
books at war prices. War prices is a phrase meaning the exact 
contrary of what it means for the buyer of other things. It is a 
curious and gratifying fact, however, that the secondhand book 
market hardened considerably, and that although booksellers have 
done smaller business than hitherto it has remained fairly steady. 

Camps LipRARY.—We are interested to learn that Tynemouth 
Public Library has sent over a thousand items, mostly popular 
fiction and magazines, to the Camps Library. During 1915-16 
Norwich has sent over 1,800 items, and Kilburn has sent 169 items. 
It is interesting also to note that the proceeds of a lecture at 
Norwich, amounting to about {8, have been devoted to this 
purpose, as well as retiring collections at the three recent Shakes- 
pearean lectures. 

The following remarks concerning juvenile reading were 
elicited by the Evening News in an interview from Mr. C. E. B. 
Russell, Chief Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 
As having taking a main part in forming a library of 2,000 books 
for boys in one of the worst parts of Manchester, Mr. Russell was 
struck by the way boys who began with the “ blood” came to like 
Stevenson. 

“It is surprising,” said Mr. Russell, “‘ to find how soon a boy, 
once he gets to like reading, will go, say, from Sherlock Holmes to 
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books of a serious kind. ‘ Lives’ of Livingstone, Nelson, Welling- 
ton, and Napoleon, Napoleon especially, are very popular. Sea- 
tales, strangely enough, are not read by many boys. You won't 
find one reading Clark Russell—why, I can’t tell. They are very 
fond of school tales—‘ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s,’ by Talbot 
Baines Reed, for example. Mawkish, sickly sentiment they dis- 
like. ‘ Eric’ at one end and ‘ Stalky’ at the other are felt to be 
unreal—boys they never meet in real life. But they revel in such 
a book as ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ A few of Dickens’ books are 
read a good deal, and some—not many—read Scott. Scott takes 
too long to get into the story. Many boys are keen on technical 
books that tell in not too technical language about different trades. 
Younger boys, of course, are very fond of books of the Henty and 
Ballantyne type. A record of three days’ withdrawals from a 
typical boys’ library showed among others the following authors : 
Henty, Hayens (‘ Paris at Bay,’ and naval and military stories), 
Winston Churchill, the American novelist, Hughes (‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays ’), Wood (‘ Natural History’), A. E. W. Mason, Cutliffe 
Hyne, Buckland, F. P. Gibbon (‘ The Disputed V.C.’), Creswick 
(‘South Africa and Transvaal War’), Fenn (‘ The Bluejackets ’), 
Pemberton (‘ The Garden of Swords ’). 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Coventry City Lipraries. Various Short Lists. 

These consist of single sheets, printed on tinted paper, for distribution. 
The four lists before us deal with respectively, ‘‘ Aluminium and its Alloys ” ; 
Recent Books on Technical Chemistry"; Standard Works on Metalurgy”’; 
‘“* Trade and Technical Journals.” The lists show that the local industries 
have been well catered for, and they are themselves capital examples of the 
useful library bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri. Bulletin, v. 17, No. 12. Opening 
Exercises at the New Library Building, January 6th, 1916. 


Illus. 22 pp. 

The report, edited by Mr. H. O. Severance, the librarian, of speeches made 
at the opening ceremony of the newest university library in America. The 
library contains 150,000 volumes, desk space for 260 students, and seminary 
rooms, and also provides accommodation for the library of the Missouri 
State Historical Library. The inaugural speech was delivered by the Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Mr. J. W. Hudson, Ph.D., and we trust that the report 
of it will be widely read and considered, as it contains some of the soundest 
library thinking we have encountered. Professor Hudson argues in effect 
that man may be reconciled to the doctrine that acquired characters are not 
transmitted by remembering ‘‘ that the characteristics most worth acquiring 
by succeeding generations are handed down to them through books.” He 
postulates that a library must be accessible, spacious and attractive. Develop- 
ing the theory similar to that enunciated in England by Professor Gordon, 
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of Leeds University, and Professor Adams, of London University, of the 
sow of the library in the university, he suggests that all teaching should 
up to the independent intelligent use of the library. We quote: 

*‘ The functions of the university library have become increasingly 
important because of the widespread adoption of the laboratory or 
research method in education. The laboratory method, which was 
once quite largely restricted to the natural sciences, is now a vital part 
of instruction in the social sciences as well. We are sending the students 
to the sources ; and this means sending students to the library, for, in 
the social sciences, the sources, to a great extent, are books. Add to 
this that the natural sciences themselves increasingly encourage, 
besides work in the laboratories of experiment, original readings of the 
masters of science, then one may appreciate the significant truth that 
the library is not merely a laboratory co-ordinate with others, but is 
the central laboratory of the entire university.” 

The report contains an illustration of the new library showing wings 
that are to be added in future, interior views, and portraits of the President 
of the University, of Professor Hudson, and of Mr. Severance. 


REPORTS. 
Barry (URBAN District).—Public Libraries Annual Report, t914- 


15. 

Population : 34,763. Income: rate £818; other, including grant of £5 
from Education Committee for juvenile books, £128. ; total, {946. Expendi- 
ture: Loans, £66 ; salaries, £263 ; rent, £47 ; books, periodicals, and binding, 
£197 ; other, £271. Stock: Lending, 9,787; reference, 1,517. Issues: 

ding, 65,726; reference, 7,000. 

Lending issues have decreased 10 per cent., and there was a considerable 
drop in works of a non-fictional character, but the usual demand for war books. 
The attendance at the reading-rooms has been exceptional. School libraries 
are in operation. Amongst the tables are some of doubtful value, i.e., volumes 
issued each month (we note, by the way, that in March the library is alleged 
to have been open 39 days !) ; and the number of new borrowers enrolled 
each month. Such particulars are of little interest so tabulated. A picture 
of the elevation and of the staircase and entrance hall of the Central Library 
appear on the front and back cover respectively. The report is creditable 
in every way. 


GATESHEAD (CounTy BorouGH).—Public Library Thirtieth Annual 

Report, 1915-16. 

As in several other cases, it is impossible to estimate the quality of the 
work done owing to the absence of the one essential of a report, the balance 
sheet, by which alone a library can be judged. Stock: Lending, 20,971 ; 
reference, 4.072. Issues: Lending, 130,072; reference, 1,525—-an over-all 
decrease of 5,171. 

Other events of interest were the publication of a juvenile catalogue, 
a class-list on language and literature, and a list of books for apprentices, 
and the occupation of the first floor of the library by the military authorities. 


HornsEY (BorouGu).—Public Libraries Committee Seventeenth 

Annual Report, 1915-16. 

Income, £3,103 ; rate, {2,825. Expenditure, £2,921, books, periodicals, 
and binding, £395 ; salaries, £1,115 ; loans, £832. Stock: Lending, 33,268 ; 
reference, 2,397. Issues: Lending, 257,321; reference, 2,893—an over-all 
decrease of 9,910. 

It is noted that the busiest hour has been put back from 7.30—8.30 to 
6.30—7.30 p.m , owing to darkened streets. The fiction percentage has risen 
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nearly two points. Lectures were given. The reference room was used by 
the National Reserve and Special Constabulary. We are interested to 
note that in the absence of Mr. J. G. Faraday, the librarian-in-charge of the 
Stroud Green Branch, Mrs. Faraday has been appointed to fill his place 
temporarily. Six other assistants are in H.M. Forces. 


KETTERING (URBAN District).—Public Library Museum and Art 

Gallery : Twentieth Annual Report. 1915-16. 

No financial statement, but we gather that {100 was spent on new books 
as compared with {104 in the previous year, and {26 on binding. Stock : 
Lending, 8,882 ; reference, 3,308. Issues : Lending, 84,126; reference, 3,397. 

Issues fluctuated owing to war and darkened streets, and since 
September the reference library has been used as the headquarters of the 
Voluntary War Workers, and closed to the public—an indefensible method 
of accommodating a valuable association. Total borrowers’ tickets, 5,376. 
When borrowers lose their tickets, 1d. each is charged fora new one. News- 
room attendances have been less than hitherto. The election of the librarian, 
Miss K. E. Pierce, to the L.A. Council is noted : ‘‘ She is the first woman to 
be elected to a seat on that Council.’” The museum has been given over to 
National Registration, and closed to the public. On the other hand, the 
Art Gallery has had some notable and successful exhibitions. 


Rapcurr Pusiic Lrsprary.—Librarian’s and Hon. Curator’s 

Annual Reports to March 31st, 1916. 

No financial statement, but £86 was spent on books. Stock: Lending, 
8,829; reference, 1,192. Issues: Lending, 60,396; reference, 1,141. The 
report is brief and is confined to eludicating these figures. The report 
of the Hon. Curator deals with theories too much, and its English is 
mysterious. For example, “‘ Many of the various sections are fully up-to- 
date and replete with the latest specimens unearthed, and the last word is 
known as to its particular science,” is rather puzzling, and the next sentence 
has the wrong verb. 


Soutu AUSTRALIA (STATE).——Report of the Board of Governors of 
the Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery of South Australia 
for 1914-15. Folio. 26 pp. 

We quote library details only. Expenditure: Books, periodicals, 
and binding, {2,347; salaries and wages, £2,327. Stock: 92,458. Total 
attendances, 107,590. Library receives books under Copyright Acts. The 
purchase of books was suspended for several months after the outbreak of 
war. The whole library is now almost completely re-classified by Dewey. 
A new children’s library has been inaugurated, with 978 books, and an 
attendance of 2,319 for 44 weeks of 3 dayseach. It will be remembered that 
the librarian is Mr. H. R. Purnell, formerly editor of The Library Assistant, 
who is apparently introducing many useful and progressive methods. 


TYNEMOUTH PuBLic LIBRARIES.—The Annual Report has not been 
issued separately. From a statement issued by the Librarian 
we gather the following facts : Stock, 28,357 ; issues, 163,769 
volumes, of which 54,496 were fiction. This is a decrease of 
8,505, which in the circumstances is equal to an increase, since 
a great number of borrowers must be absent. The number of 
borrowers’ tickets was6,270. The total expenditure was {971. 
The Librarian considers that the figures prove the value of 
of the library at this time. We agree. 
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VictorIA (STATE).—Report of the Trustees of the Public Library, 

Museum, and National Gallery of Victoria for 1913-14. Imp. 8vo. 

55 PP- 

Finance : The balance sheet combines the figures of the three institu- 
tions, as is the case with the Public Library of South Australia, and details 
can be extracted only for (income) fines, &c., {221, salaries £7,546; and 
(expenditure), salaries £7,319, books £2,872, binding £1,218. Stock: 
Reference, 230,370; lending, 125,266. 

The library is being re-classified on Dewey. Great demands for news- 
papers, &c., have been made during the War, but the supply from Germany 
has been stopped necessarily, and that from France curtailed. There has 
been a decrease in the number of borrowers, which may be due to the opening 
of municipal lending libraries. The library lends books in small quantities, 
on the travelling library principle, to many mechanics’ institutes throughout 
the State. 8,278 volumes were sent out in this way. 


Wican (County BorouGn).—Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of 

the Chief Librarian, 1916. 

Population : 92,240. No financial statement. Stock : Lending, 19,364 ; 
reference, 60,064. Issues, Lending, 179,588; reference, 40,189. The 
system consists of a reference library ; central lending library, one branch ; the 
Powell Boys’ Reading Room and Library (which also accommodates girls) ; 
and three delivery stations provided by Wigan, but supported by the U.D. 
Council of Ince. Metal shelving for 4,000 volumes has been added to the 
reference library. Mr. Folkard remarks that the catalogue of this depart- 
ment is almost completed, v. 14,U—-Wh., having been published during the 
year. “ The catalogue has already reached 5,000 printed pages, and I 
think I may reasonably hope that two more volumes will finish my magnum 
opus, I believe the largest analytical catalogue issued by any municipal 
library.” Increases in lending issues are noted, and are attributed to increased 
additions of new books. Lectures were held, and books for the blind were 
provided. The question of allowing people suffering from tubercular diseases 
was submitted to Dr. Jessel, the tuberculosis officer, who reported that the 
risk is slight ‘“‘ unless the book is obviously soiled and dirty. . . . In 
ordinary cases no action need be taken.’’ The rate for 1916 will be 1$d., 
instead of 2d. In consequence the Quarterly Record, the lectures, and some 
of the periodicals will be discontinued. 


WILLESDEN (PaRIsH).—Kilburn Public Library Twenty-Third 

Annual Report, 1915-16. 

No financial statement. Stock: Lending, 10,696; reference, 3,321. 
Issues : Lending, 83,800 ; reference, 1,862—a total increase of 2,320, of which 
935 belong to the reference department. Reading-room attendance has been 
less than in pre-war times. Various war activities have been undertaken. 


WimBLEDON PusLic LiIBRARY.—Twenty-Ninth Annual Report. 
We gather the following facts from the Surrey County Mirror : 
Income, {1,862 ; expenditure, {1,897. Stock : Lending, 15,719 volumes ; 

reference, 9,795 volumes. Issues: Lending, 141,360; reference, 30,131. 
The school libraries contain 1,830 volumes, and issued about 20,000 

books. The reading-room use is estimated to be 1,577 daily. The Sunday 

evening attendance averages 274 during summer, and 257 during the winter 
months. Library talks were given with success. 

At the June Meeting of the Libraries Committee the resignation of the 

was accepted. He gaveas his reasons long hours and Sunday duty. 

is wages were 35s. per week of 49 hours, which included Sunday duty from 

5 to 10 p.m. 
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GENERAL. 


Hannay, HERBERT Bruce. European and other Race Origins. 
Demy 8vo., pp. Xxxv., 49I. pson Low, Marston & Co., 
Ltd., 1916. 21s. net. 

Mr. Hannay, whose name is not as yet familiar to English readers as 
the author of books of a historical character has chosen a fascinating subject. 
He has, apparently, however, certain preconceived ideas that are not entirely 
in harmony with accepted scientific views. Mr. Hannay is himself willi 
toadmit this. ‘‘ Should it turn out that what I have found is not the Truth,’ 
he says in his Preface, ‘‘ I shall be as willing as anybody else to reject it and 
continue my search for the pearl of great price.” After thus candidly 
admitting that his knowledge is based on theory rather than accepted facts, 
he discusses the spirit of disunion amongst the early Hebrews, the revolt of 
the house of Isaac, and the migration of the tribe of Dan. In his chapter 
entitled, ‘‘ The Hebro-Phcenician Golden Age,”’ the author attempts to show 
that the people world-famed under the name of Phcenicians were in reality 
a confederation consisting of the tribes of Dan, Asher, and probably Zebulun, 
the Kinahni, or Pheenicians proper and other Canaanites, and that as mer- 
chants, mariners, explorers, miners and colonists, the Hebrew element of the 
race predominated, and thus raised it head and shoulders above its 
contemporaries. The Hebrews “ were the Anglo-Saxons of the period, with 
a monopoly of the spirit of self-reliance and adventure,” and the credit and 
renown bestowed upon the Phcenicians should, he thinks, be accorded to them. 
This is a new and interesting theory; another appears in Mr. Hannay’s 
thesis on the origin of the Teutonic race to whom he denies relationship with 
the British. His writing, however, is apparently influenced by the par- 
ticular conditions obtaining to-day rather than by an impersonal considera- 
tion of the historic side of his theme. ‘‘ The Germans,” he declares, “ and 
their Junker Over-lords are simply an inrush into Humanity of undevel 
Group-Souls, physically based (as regards the Germans) on the white but 
barbarous Kassi of Elam. Having acquired the outward forms of civilisation 
from their European environment, they, with that ignorance and vanity 
which attach to their rudimentary stage of progress, imagine that they are 
not only a but the People of Culture ; but, by reason of their proximity to the 
animal origin whence they have so recently emerged, they are at present 
wallowing in a slough of bestiality which is no doubt natural to them, but 
from which we may hope that in some future age they will be delivered. 
That is their true Tipperary, the real Tag to which they should drink.” 

Such statements add piquancy but not weight to the work under review. 
The list of authorities might have been set forth in a more scholarly fashion. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. —A 
Quarterly Meeting of the Branch was held in the Town Hall, St. 
Helens, on Friday, 19th May, 1916, by kind invitation of the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor, Alderman H. B. Bate, J.P. There were 
present : Alfred Lancaster, St. Helens, President ; G. T. Shaw, 
Liverpool, Immediate Past President ; C. Madeley, Warrington ; 
and A. Sparke, Bolton, Vice-Presidents ; about forty members and 
friends, and several members of the various Assistants’ Associations 
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of the district. Apologies were received from Alderman Martin, 
St. Helens, who was unfortunately prevented from attending by 
illness ; Dr. G. Scarr, Radcliffe, and several other members. After 
an address of welcome from the Mayor, the President took the 
chair, and formal business was proceeded with. The President 
then gave an inaugural address on library activities, with special 
reference to work during the war, for which he was heartily thanked. 
He then called on Miss E. S. Fegan, Librarian of the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, to read a paper on “ The Library Association Examina- 
tion Syllabus,” in which she advocated the substitution of two 
examinations, a first and a second, in which all the subjects 
should be taken at once, for the present system of taking the 
examination in sections. The paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Firth, Shaw, Madeley, Sparke, Wilson, and Barton Fletcher, 
most of the members dealing with the difficulties which would be 
encountered under the proposed scheme. The thanks of the meeting 
were expressed to Miss Fegan for her paper and for coming so long 
a journey to read it. The Hon. Secretary was requested to send 
congratulations from the Branch to Miss Lydia M. Bartlett, on the 
occasion of her marriage. The members were afterwards enter- 
tained to tea by the Mayor, and the meeting closed with the usual 
speeches of thanks. 


The Annual Report of the Liverpool and District Association 
of Librarians has just reached us. The membership is 89, as against 
g2 last year, the decrease being accounted for by the usual circum- 
stance of members having joined the colours. The figures are 
more apparent than real, as 22 members of the Manchester Fellow- 
ship, which is an entirely independent Association, are included as 
if they were part of the Liverpool Association. Five meetings 
have been held, which have been well supported, although the 
attendances have been less than in previous years. Classes have 
been held at the Liverpool Technical School in cataloguing, and in 
connexion with the Preliminary Test of the Library Association ; 
Mr. Harold Tempest conducted the former, and Mr. James Hutt 
the latter. The membership subscription has been reduced from 
2s. 6d. to Is. 6d. for the period of the war. Owing to war economy 
the technical classes are unfortunately to be discontinued hereafter 
for the present. The balance sheet shows that only 46 members 
have paid their subscriptions, the total receipts of the year being 
£4 4s., which, with the balance £3 7s. 8d., made the total income 
£7 11s. 8d. The total expenditure was {£5 6s. 5d., and a balance 
of £2 5s. 3d. is carried forward. 

The Association has done and is doing good work. Its opera- 
tion is purely local, and it is occupying ground which properly 
belongs to the Library Assistants’ Association, to which, however, 
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it has shown a rather strange antipathy, which is more particularly 
strange since its Secretary was at one time one of the warmest 
protagonists of the L.A.A. While these little associations (this 
is the only one of consequence left) are undoubtedly of value they 
would gain greatly as branches of a national association. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PUNCTUALITY OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD. 


To the Editor of THe LipRARY WORLD. 


Dear Sir,—Your note on the Library Association Record 
recently was mild. To-day, 23rd June, I receive the number 
dated 15th May, 1916, and, on page 220 thereof, I find a notice 
from the hand of Mr. Pacy, dated 25th May, inviting members to 
the meeting at Gray’s Inn, on 7th June, and requesting acceptances 
by 1st June. Is it wonderful that the London meetings have been 
a failure? Considering the execrable way in which they have been 
handled, they have been a phenomenal success. 

DISGUSTED. 


LIBRARIES AND REGISTRATION. 


To the Editor of Tut LipraARY Wor LD. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to your editorial of this month, may I 
say that the system of issuing books for an extended period— 
in our case for four or six weeks—has been in vogue here for many 
years. The registration is limited to non-fictional works except 
at holiday times, when borrowers may have books of any class 
registered to cover the time they will be absent from home. What 
we lose in fines we gain in smooth working, and if your statement 
that “a library with an issue of three hundred thousand volumes 
has usually an income of nearly {200 a year from fines ”’ is correct, I 
think it is time the system of registering books for longer periods 
than a week or a fortnight was extended in our Public Libraries. 

The registration is quite simple, and I shall be glad to give 
particulars to enquirers. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN W. SINGLETON, 
Pusiic LIBRARY, ACCRINGTON, Borough Librarian. 
20th June, 1916. 


(Mr. Singleton would do even better if he were to describe his method and 
its results in a further letter which we 
him.—Ep.] 


should be glad to receive from 


THE BRITISH 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


Home, Colonial, 
Indian and Diplomatic. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


Price 3/6. net. 


Every Library requires this work 
for the information of those who 
are thinking of entering the service 


GRAFTON & Co., 


Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street 
LONDON, W.C. 


Sole Agenis in the United Kingdom for the 
American 
Library Association 

Publications. 
Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 7/6 
Supplements, 1909-10, 1.3; 1911-13, 2/- 


A.L.A. Catalogue, 1904-11... .. 7/6 
AND THE 


Free Public Library, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
Publications. 


Modern American Library Economy. 
Edited by John Cotton Dana. In 
separate J. C Dana 
and others from 1/3 


The Library and Librarian . = 


Essay on Bibliography 
Attainments of a phy tod 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
8, Coptic St., Bloomsbury, London, 


LIBRARY WORLD 
Title Page and Index 


TO 


Vol. XVII. 


NOW READY. 


Price 6d. net. 


Free to Direct Subscribers. 


Coptic Series 
for Librarians 


A PRIMER OF 
LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


By GEORGE E. ROEBUCK, Chief 

Librarian, Walthamstow Public Libraries, 

and W. BENSON THORNE, District 

Librarian, Bromley Public Library, Poplar. 
2/6 net. 


CANONS OF 


CLASSIFICATION 
Applied to “* The Subject,” “‘ The Expan- 
sive,” “The Decimal,” and “ The Library 

of Congress’ Classifications. 


A Study in ye Classification 

Method by W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 

Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 
2/6 net. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., W.c. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES C7 
BY 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 


ann JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 
Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc... Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 
A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art L’'aen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
— 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock,. 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c— SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. — 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 
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